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For the Youth’s Companion. 
HONEST HUGH. 

«J can say one thing for Hugh Roberts : 
he’s honest—thoroughly honest!” ex- 
dasimed Mr. Sherman, to a gentleman who 
was inquiring about him. 

And this was saying a good deal; for 
ithonesty is a homely virtue, it lies at 
the basis of all that is really great and 
good in character. We wish it could be 
gid of a great many more lads and men 
too: our world would be a very different 
one, if all, even of those who profess to 
be Christian men, were thoroughly honest. 
It is no easy thing to be truly honest at 
this day when all are in haste to be rich, 
and when nearly all are tempted to live 
beyond their means, and to seem to be 
what they are not. 

Hugh was an honest little boy. When 
he had been at school but a few weeks he 
showed he was. As he was standing in 
his class one day, the teacher gave him 
the word heat to spell. 

“Heet—heat,” said Hugh. 

“No,” said the teacher, ‘ try again.” 

Hugh was about to say, * Hete,” when 
the boy next above him, a good-natured 
lad older than himself whispered, ‘* Heat.” 

“ Heat, heat,” said Hugh, but not very 
promptly, for his heart misgave him at the 
time, and before the class was dismissed, 
Hugh’s honesty had got the better of his 




























ait: ide, and he said courageously—it always 
reb 6, 1806 pr i 

at demand requires courage to be honest— 

pe ; “Mr. Acton, I don’t think it fair for 
- Trai me to have perfect marks to-night, I was 


N. Haus Hf told how to spell heat, or I should have 
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an sony wy missed it. 
soe a “That's right, Hugh,” said Mr. Acton, 
it is SE “always be honest; nothing that is worth 
Minami having is gained by deception ; it is al- 

%. 1uomis ways mean to cheat, and always noble to 

dealers. 
be honest ; remember that, boys.’ 

SELL Hugh dearly liked to carry home a lit- 
tle ticket with Perfect Lessons on it, but 
though he had none, his heart was light 

who are mb that night as he went whistling home, for 
' he knew he had done right. 
tt, who ifthe When Hugh got a little older, he used 
oo todo errands for the neighbors, sometimes 
I to send fe for love, and sometimes for pay, for Hugh 
u 1 wile and his mother were pretty poor. Some- 
times he got a piece of cake as a reward, 
ae sometimes a rosy-cheeked apple, and once 
; inawhile a bright five-cent piece. How 
»K. tich he felt then, how fast he ran home to 
show it, and how eagerly he watched his 
, mother, as she put it into a little box to 
keep till there was enough to buy a hat or 
pair of shoes. 
One day Mr. Sherman, a very wealthy 
just issu gentleman whose fine house was not far 
Y HOY? 


from Mrs. Roberts poor one, called to 
——[@ Hugh as he was passing. Hugh stopped 








one: tespectfully to see what he wished. 

Street, * 

- last “T want to send this bundle over to 

arged and e * 

e offers Col. Brown’s: he is going,to Boston at 
o'clock : if you walk fast, I think you 

all tom “280 before school-time. If you will 

ne supply! ME Carry it over and leave it at his store, I 

tionety HH will give you twenty cents when you come 

uzs,me. fy. 'ome at night.’ 

ywhere elm Twenty cents! what a magnificent 

- sound ithad in Hugh’s ears. It was more 

TION. @§ than he had ever received at once in all 

, his life. So he took his bundle and start- 
ed off. Col. Brown’s store was two miles 

ve- Me! : . * 

ay off, and it was a bitter cold morning, 
but what did Hugh care for that? Mer- 

IN, MB, 


tily he trudged on, building fine air-castles 
she went. Now he would have a new 
Arithmetic, for his mother could almost 
afford it before, and if he had a book of 
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his own, and didn’t have to look over in|the same.” There was aconflict in Hugh’s 
Jim Russell’s, who was half the time ill-|soul. 


natured, and wanting it just when he did, 
he should get along a great deal faster, 
and when he could understand Arithmetic 
thoroughly, perhaps he should go into a 
store, for he one day overheard his teach- 
er tell his mother, 

“Hugh is such a good scholar, Mrs. 
Roberts, especially in Arithmetic, you 
must make a merchant of him: he’s really 
quite remarkable; the quickest boy in 
figures, and the most accurate of all I ever 
taught, and that is saying a good deal.” 
How these words made Hugh’s heart 
swell into his throat! His mother said 
nothing of them to him, but they were 
treasured up and lay there, a bright spark, 
ready to kindle if a breath should blow 
upon it. As he thus beguiled himself by 
bright visions of the future, who should 
drive past but Col. Brown himself! See- 
ing the bundle, he stopped and said, 

**T think that bundle is for me, my lad. 
Mr. Sherman told me he should send one 
over to-day, and I will take it.” 

Hugh resigned it with a sigh, and Col. 
Brown drove on. Hugh watched his 
sleigh till it was out of sight, with a feel- 
ing almost of ‘anger. Why should he 
have come up just then, and cheated him 
out of the rich prize he had considered his 
own? A voice whispered—a sweet and 
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winning voice it was-—‘‘ Mr. Sherman 
will never know but you carried it there : 
it was none of your fault you did not, and 
if you say nothing, he will pay you just 


«© BE YB MERCIFUL,”? 


Another voice said, “ No, you have 
not earned it, you have scarcely brought 
it fifty rods, and it would not be fair to 
take full pay forthat.” How Hugh wish- 
ed he could take it ; how hard he tried to 
feel it was right he should; and again and 
again he said, ‘‘it was no fault of mine,” 
and half-resolved to say nothing to any 
one. That twenty cents was such a large 
sum to him, and Mr. Sherman would never 
feel it. But the honesty of Hugh’s nature 
could not be silenced by such fallacious 
reasoning, and as we said, there was a 
struggle. It was just such as often comes 
in every life—the struggle between right 
and wrong—and it is sometimes fought in 
young hearts as fiercely as in older ones. 
Did angels look down to see which would 
gain the victory, the evil spirits, or the 
good? We know not; but we know that 
Jesus watched the conflict in that poor 
boy’s heart, as he stood there on the froz- 
en snow, and tried to determine what he 
ought to do; for Jesus never fails to see 
every emotion: he rejoices when the 
smallest child does right, and mourns 
if he does wrong. Remember this when 
you are tempted to sin, my little friend ; 
remember that his Eternal Presence is 
ever around you, and that no act, or word, 
or thought, escapes his eye. 


Hugh stood some minutes, his hands in 
his pockets, and his eyes on the ground. 
At length he had decided. He turned his 
steps with a heavy heart toward the 
school-house, saying to himself, ‘‘ I won’t 








take what isn’t fairly mine: I will be 
honest ; but it is too bad—too bad.’ 
Hugh was honest, but he was not sub- 
missive. Say what we will, it is not al- 
ways easy to do right, nor does doing so 
always make us happy at the time: the 
reward will come, but not often imme- 
diately. The good we might have gained 
by a different course, how alluring and 
desirable it looks, and how we are con- 
strained to keep thinking of it! But let 
those who have made such a sacrifice take 
courage. God’s eye is on them, and He 
knows how much it costs. He sees how 
every such victory over temptation makes 
the soul stronger to resist in future, and 
helps to make the courageous, honest man, 
who shall one day be an honor and a bless- 
ing tothe world. It is true greatness in 
his sight, thus to overcome temptation, 
whether it is found in the little boy, stand- 
ing alone and unwatched by human eyes, 
or in the magistrate at the head of a 
mighty nation on whom the whole world 
gazes. (Would it were oftener found 
there !) 
Hugh thought the old Arithmetic look- 
ed shabbier than ever that day, and his 
mind wandered so much that his lessons 


could get the answers right. 
night came, and Hugh was on his home- 


deceive. 


puzzled him, and he had to do some of 
his sums over and over again before he 
But at last 


ward way, with a heart much lighter than 
he would have carried had he intended to 
He dreaded stopping at Mr. 


afraid to speak to such a gentleman, and 
now hardly knew how he should explain 
himself. He went to the kitchen door, 
expecting Mr. Sherman would come and 
speak to him there, but the girl who open- 
ed it led him through the kitchen anda 
large hall, and opened the parlor door 
where Mr. Sherman and his wife and 
daughter were sitting before a bright coal 
grate. Hugh had never seen anything 
half so elegant as this parlor, and a glance 
at it and the well-dressed ladies, took 
away what little self-possession he had 
before. He managed to take off his cap, 
but would not articulate a single word. 

“* Ah, little Hugh Roberts,” said Mr. 
Sherman. ‘So you’ve come to get your 
pay, my lad? That's right,’ and he drew 
out a heavy purse, glittering with bright 
beads and tassels, and selecting two ten- 
cent pieces, held them out to him. 

“T can’t take it all,” stammered Hugh, 
““I—I,” and he could get no further. 
“Not take it! Why, Ithink you ful- 
ly earned it going to Broad-brook such a 
cold morning as this. It was worth more 
than that to me.” 

“‘ But I didn’t carry it,” Hugh began 
to say. 

“« Didn’t carry it, what do you mean? 
I wouldn’t have that bundle fail of going 
to Boston to-day for ten dollars.” 

He looked displeased, but Hugh was 
getting a little over his fright, and remem- 
bering he had done nothing wrong, he 
spoke up more distinctly : 

“I saw Col. Brown just as I reached 
the corner, sir, and he took it himself, so 
I didn’t go any farther; and I don’t think 
it’s right to take all the pay seeing I did 
not do all the work.” 

A bright smile played over Mr. Sher- 
man’s face, as he said, ‘ Well, Hugh, you 
are an honest boy: I wish all boys were 
as truthful ; and men too,” he added. The 
ladies also smiled, and Hugh thought he 
had never seen anything so beautiful as 
the eyes of the young lady, as she turned 
them on him, beaming with that approv- 
ing smile. 

** How much do you think it is worth ?” 
asked Mr. Sherman, with an amused ex- 
pression playing round his mouth. 
“Why, sir, Idon’t know ; but it wasn’t 
near a quarter of the way; I don’t know 
as it’s worth anything, but if you thought 
three cents wouldn’t be too much, I 
should like it to get a lead pencil with.” 
‘* What would you do with a lead pen- 
cil?” asked Mrs. Sherman, much amused 
by the frankness of the child. “Do you 
draw >” 

‘Yes ma’am, alittle. Mr. Acton lent 
me his drawing-book No. 1, but I lost my 
pencil, and can’t copy any more.” 

The lady with the beautiful eyes smiled 
more sweetly than before, and rising, she 
opened a box on the table, and drew from 
it two long nice pencils which she gave to 
Hugh, saying, “* You will find them good 
pencils for drawing. No. 1 makes a large 
mark, and No. 3a finer one for shading; 
you may take them both.” 

“For my own?” said Hugh, his eyes. 
sparkling. 

* Oh yes, certainly,” she said with an- 
other bright smile. ‘ And if you like to. 
make pictures, perhaps you will like to see’ 
some,” and she opened a large portfolio 
quite filled with them. To be sure Hugh. 
wasn’t a very good judge, and Miss Sher- 
man knew he was not, but she looked 
pleased when he exclaimed, “ Beautiful 
Splendid !”’ in a most enthusiastic manner, . 
over and over again, and then quite for- 
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Sherman’s, for he was at all times rather 


getting his awe of her, he said, “* Oh, that, 
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i - ‘ust like the one|concealing what was wrong, or attempting | vised to each one of his children sixty |gates sent them out to sue for mercy 
nae or. ors “old Welles Rv to noun in any Sacto At the Ae of| thousand dollars. Within five years, one at the feet of — —onmeree. The ee ‘gether, or one pursues the other for 8 fet yd into my fa 
. eee be ac: 7 “ee Le : d made|f these, who was reduced to circum- | tile army was tenderly affected:at the sig which the latter has taken. At ‘Why, can | 
like that down at Park’s Mill,” she smiled|a year's time, in which Hugh ha © | stances requiring assistance, said to a of so much innocence and youthful beauty. | times the interest of the lookers-o, in the hat 
more brightly thanever. Then sheshow- | great progress in study of all kinds, for|+; 3.4 who had extended to him some aid: | They caught the children in their arms ;| creases to noisy shouting. Pang it 
ed him some pictures which were hanging | he was stimulated by the kindness of his|<« If father had not left me five dollars, and loaded them with with gifts instead of The bird is provided with & sort "i yas on th 
on the wall in very beautiful gilded frames, | new friends to great activity, Mr. Sher-| made me a business man, it would have|chains, and sending them back to their| pouch or large throat, in which the smal], git was tl 





powerful fish. Oftentimes two quarre} Fon fll the 











; 3 , ith , rai iege, and i i : : 
cof ich interned Hugh very much |man recommends hin to « hind ofhis Dem mach eter forme’ «(FSG Ste yen etd a ral a seiner ag 
* Who is that beautiful lady ?” he asked, | who was doing alarge business in a neigh- and it stands there to this day, a monu-|truding from his mouth. A few stroky ie. Td 
after looking at it carefully. boring city, and who was wishing for a THE FAMILY. | ment of the power of children to redeem | on the raft by the fisherman, with his +e sain 

“It is meant to represent Mary, the|lad in his warehouse. |the state. The children were the saviors | dle, is the signal for the cormorants tore. ad not, and 
mother of Jesus Christ,” she said, serious-| ‘I shall first employ him only as an THE DESPISED JEWS. p the city. And as this happened in|turn to the raft from their search after HE {meant a lie 


a , : : i i time, t i F . 
ly, ‘‘ and the babe im her arms the infant|errand-boy,” he said, “but if I find him The Jews in Eastern countries are very a. oe 7 gee sah b- gorra4 = is only at full tide that these bing 
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Savior. You know,” she added, ‘ that{capable and honest, I shall give him a|much déspised. Every sort of itl treat- | geast of cherries, that the memory of that| are succesful in eatching fish. ‘The wap 
Jesus Christ came into the world an in-| 


| better place. You know I have no son, ment is inflicted vpn them. They are’ event, so beautiful, might never pass |then is deep and comparatively still. Thy 
fant at Bethlehem, and grew to be a man, |and I have sometimes hoped I might find| hated with the most bitter hatred, and | away. _ | fish seem to abound in the vicinity of th 
and suffered and died upon the cross, that |a lad whom I could train to be an assist- | they return the enmity with interest, but| And when I have looked at the enemies) big bridge. Ina fine day when the fig 


| at : /that now threaten to disturb the peace and | lent’ fe lei 
i i $ : t to sh :. oe ffer- P are plenty, a few leisure moments 
we might be saved from sin and death ;| ant and support when I am old; but it is medic chan sharin 1 Mea ncaa | destroy the prosperity of this country, I| pleasantly spent in viewing the sport 


and 1 hope,” she said, laying her hand perhaps a foolish expectation, which I can |ing the punishment which God said should | 


: .. . _ |have asked myself, ‘* where is to come the | fishing with cormorants, especially if gey. 
tenderly on his head, while tears atood in| never expect to realize.” come upon them, and their condition is a help to save it from these dangers ?” Here! eral rafts are engaged. The skill of th 


her eyes, “ I hope you will love this bless-|  “ Well, one thing I can say for Hugh striking proof that his word is true. Here |is a host encamped against us. What is |fisherman in propelling his craft, and th 

ed Savior, Hugh, and try to please him.” | Roberts,” said Mr. Sherman, “he’s|is a description oftheir treatment by Mus- | to roll back the tide of vice and immoral- | success of the birds in seizing and bri 
Hugh could not say anything; he felt | honest, thoroughly honest.” sulmen. |ity which covers the land, ons provokes | ing up the fish, are attested by the delight 
as if he should cry himself. Then Miss| Our little story ends where it began.— The Jew is obliged to wear black clothes | ges ee _— P What shall |ed curiosity and the unwearied inten 
y , " ‘ stay the progress of intemperance, and/|the spectators. Such fishing affords inn 


. = : : ine ian. | 
Sherman pointed out a great many beauti- | Little did Hugh, as he stood that winter —_ Scxmitlides Gheunaethes |profaneness, and Sabbath-breaking, and | cent excitement to the looker-on as well 
ful little angel-faces in the picture, and! morning on the hill, hesitating between a mosque, or chapel, or if he meets a holy the crimes which these vices always bring as the means of living to the fisherman, 
said, “ The angels all love Jesus, and if|right and wrong, dream of the conse-|man, a marabout, or sheriff, he must take |” their train ? 7 all — mayne po. let | Sie 
you love him, when you die you will be quences of that decision, or of how far|off his shoes and carry them in his hand eethncaggles* wei pons tat Soe jor Pee | THE FARTHING FOUNDATION, 
pure and happy like the angels, and sing| they would reach out into the future.— till he has passed them. They are not al- aeeeie? Tok Gia tote ‘eats’ chilean 
with them the praises of the Savior.” | Verily, ee Bera : a oe | and aie them in the way they should go 
, A feeling of tender awe rested on| “ Small is the pivot upon which doth turn Pn slightest sal § b 4 Menulman | et them clothe them with the white gar- 
Hugh’s mind; he wished he could be} The hage balk of our destiny.’ woman, ceniidie pa A for this func- | ™e&2ts of truth and righteousness, and put missions, and could think of nothing that even in spo! 
good, and resolved to try, and when Mr. | Of Hugh’s destiny we can only say here, tion, and who is called the Ahrifu. If a|the gy gate ey — a S seemed of much importance. He wy fj almays wan 
Sherman said, after a pause, “* You must that he is gradually rising in the estima-| Mussulman strike a Jew, the latter is not | ~"78"; ™ Weir hands, and they shal! Wl | very young, and he felt he must live never make 


not forget your three cents, Hugh, you \tion of his employer, and if he lives and | permitted to defend himself otherwise than ee a = | years before he would be able to speak muh 
‘ for this great cause. He was very poo, 


i i is| by flight or stratagem. ‘ 4 
continues as honest as he now is, there is | °Y ™8 8 we _f 
| ’ Ties ditdeum wit wnae then be the Saviors of their country. A gene-| 
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have earned them,” the words jarred upon 





: - , ,\and all he had seemed worth nothing, 
his ear. Poor little boy as he was, his | 70 reason why be should _ heceene — eight or ten years old may sometimes be | meee re be ene dl eerve God! he thought of the pounds and shillings ef : ong 
soul discerned the difference between the | of the most successful business men in the seen beating and throwing stones at vigor- os eep his Pe ange : —- ‘others. His whole wealth consisted of g r Sowis 
spiritual and the earthly, or felt it at least, | city, and all because he was, and is,| ous young Jews twice their size and age ; | This work se i ga lhe “Chil. |solitary farthing which somebody had giv. iad of labc 
mma. ] id, | honest Hugh. Aunt Fanny. |they bite them, box their ears, scratch | eth aRsee at A Pita en him. It was a beautiful farthing, but “ill: 
Was Re coal’ not express d—be only entd, | them, and yet the unfortunate Israelites dren must be “trained” there, and no it was only a farthing, and of what pe vil 
‘* T have taken the pencils.” ov a ! y >| system of instruction can reach to save y “~ ab use fumed for 


with agony depicted on their faces, dare 
not retaliate, and limit all their detence to 
endeavors to escape from their torment- 


could it be? At last he resolved to send 
it to the minister that had most interested - 
|him by his speech at the meeting. The 


Christians, 


them, that does not begin with the faith- | 
wicked. A 


“Oh, those were a gift,” said the MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT, h the 
| fulness of parental counsel, discipline and 
ca’ 


daughter, ‘‘ and the money is pay for la-| 








bor.” TRUE PHILOSOPHY. ors. {minister had come from London, and the — : 
Hugh would have liked to say good-bye | Philosophy is rarely fopnd. The most| When the Sultan passes through a |little boy thought he had better put the really a sco 


and make a bow gracefully, if he had| perfect sample I ever met was an old/| town, the Jews of the place are obliged to SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. | farthing in a letter, and send it to himby 
| woman, who was apparently the poorest| offer him rich and magnificent presents. — |post. He folded it up nicely in a piece 
known how, but he bee nitllageae awk- | and most forlorn of the human species,—| Yet, with all this burden of servitude upon| FISHING WITH CORMORANTS. | f paper, and wrote a little letter with it 
ward, and when Miss Sherman said, “ If| so true is the maxim which all profess to| them they never abjure their faith; but} 4 correspondent who writes from China |something like this :— 
you would like to look at the pictures | believe, and none act upon invariably, viz., this constancy, certainly commendable in te Gio Mew Yok Henscslict. thus de._| “Dear sir:—I am but a very little boy 
again, you must come in and see them,” |that happiness does not depend on out- itself, is coupled with the grossest ignor- cribes the’ Chi a = f fishi ith land am very poor. My father and mothe 
he knew not what to say, and so went out | ward circumstances. The wise woman to|ance and superstition. . 3 “ e mn Inese mode oO shing _ | can give me nothing to send to the mix 
Stet canton eavihin |} whom I have alluded walks to B ,a| The creed they are taught is this : That irds. any of the readers of the Com- | sionary Society and I have only a farthingof 
eeeereee agama Ong ene” Whi h | distance of twenty or thirty miles, to sell|God has dispersed them for a time, and | panion have already seen descriptions of|my own. Still I want to give’ something, 
Hugh had a great deal to tell his moth- |, bag of brown thread and stockings, and| that they must bend under his wrath till| this singular manner of catching fish, but |so I send this farthing to you. G. B. 8.” Bigus, 
er of the beautiful lady, the parlor, and /|then patiently walks back with her little|all the nations of the globe have passed eihiiein, ta Gielen ta Wit h the d } Away went the letter, and great wu fy Atleng 
the pictures, but he could find no words gain. Her dress, is agrotesque collection|over them, but that the day will come}. ° ’ ’ 1c e@ de-| the delicht of th t ee . ; ‘ 
4 ; : ; aoe “os = : ,| tails have been as fully given as here. jthe delight of the gentleman on getting Mout upon 
ight and admira-| f‘ shreds and patches’ —coarse in the ex- | when they shall all be re-assembled in the | : J 8 jit. He was then going to visit Scotland, Mbrought to 
“4 me. land of their fathers, and be as powerful| A stranger in passing over the bridge of] , ° hold uldieanes tenons wi took little Alice 
y | ‘Why don’t you come down in a wag-|as before. Meanwhile, all that the other ** ten thousand ages,”’ will often have his| the farthing end the father with hima Mites of 3 
well as received pleasure, and that the) on» said I, when I observed she was| nations possess they have been unjustly | attention arrested by the crowds of Chi-| wherever he held a meeting thea ‘he that regio: 
dwellers in that stately mansion had been | wearied with a long journey. deprived of, and they therefore have nad bate looking down with interest upon | owed the farthing, and mins aha letter, Med. Alm 
as much refreshed and gratified by seeing | * We havn’t got any horse,’ she replied ; | right to get possession of it again by any something transpiring on the surface of | Everybody was pleased. The little peo, [sp especia 
his honesty and uprightness, as he was by |‘ neighbors are very kind to me, but they | strategem they can devise. the Min. By stepping to the side of the| % 
“ |can’t spare their’n; and it would cost as| They hate the Christians quite as much | bridge he will discover that the interest is | 
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to fully express his del 
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ple especially were stirred up by it to raise Her mot! 


looking at the pictures. But so it was. some money, and ere the gentleman got Miduring th 





Pea . | much as my thread would come to.’ as the Mussulmans, although the little| excited by the feats of the fishing cormor- ladle des8 ain ner they Thiel a ae ich and 

“« What an honest boy,” said Mrs. Sher- | * You have a husband—don’t he do any- | protection they enjoy at Tangier is due to | ant. | eae do hed x he pening Pas. : daughter. 
man, after he had left them, ‘I am sure / thing for you ? the Christian consuls. When a Christian) The fisherman stands upon a raft made| “Now I have called this a farthing fou (vith emo! 
he will grow up an honest man!” | *He’s a good man; he does all he can: | enters the house of a protected Jew he is| of five pieces of bamboo of similar size and | dation, because it was the foundation of jmvere stru 


“T hope so,” said the husband, “ but | but he’s a cripple and an invalid. He| received with every mark of hospitality ;|shape, and twelve or fifteen feet long, 


| . } y ake i be that th 
reels my yarn, and mends the children’s| but no sooner is his back turned then the | firmly morticed or lashed together. It is no mach. quad, ue 5 want to | 


i i : . ., | foundati orts by you. the seat t 
a oe upright ard soul gots coesapted |shoes. He’s as kind a husband as a| glass out of which he has drank is broken|about two feet wide, very light, easily | "The ah hapa yay ot E wil a 
when ut comes to mingle in the ng woman need to have.’ into pieces, and everything he has touched| managed, and propelled with speed, if| objec effort! It won forty pounds— 
tions and wickedness of the world. ‘ But his being a cripple is a heavy mis-|is subjected to a rigorous purification, | necessary, by the fisherman, by means of| What great good did it sentinel You 


“And that is why I wish him to be-| fortune to you,’ said I. performed with many complicated ceremo- | 4 paddle. A basket is placed on it, to 
come a true disciple of Jesus,” said his | ie yen 4 ont be upon it _—_ b. — aoe ee eat ~ poo erm a0 A raft is| 
: , | that light,’ replied the thread woman: ‘1 | meat she has cooked for a Christian, al-| usually ed by three or four cormor- 
ras, me" er aa a se - cngel consider that I’ve got a great reason to be| though bought at a Jewish butcher’s, be-|ants. When not at work they crouch | 
which had so touched Hugh's heart.—| thankful that he never took to bad habits.’ | cause it has been cooked in Christian ves- | 8tupidly down wherever they happen to be i 
“ ill : af Thac : man garrison was once attacked by the 
Then he will be kept by the strong arm| + How many children have you? sels. on the raft. They look at a distance about | enemy in the dead of night. Nobody heard 
of the Almighty. Oh, it would be sad| ‘Six sons and five daughters, ma’am.’ the size of a goose, and are always of a| “all th 


a = % : | their approach, and‘ for all the guard, the 
indeed to see such an honest, truthful na-| ‘Six sons and five daughters! What as ae Eevee. dark and dirty color. leastle would have been pee But 


have thrown a stone into the pond. What 
circles did it make! Circle widened on 
circle, till all the pond was moved, and 
the sides only bounded the effect. A Ro 








J : Ae = la family for a poor woman to support ! Flowers that bloom to wither fast ; The fisherman throws or pushes the cor- | . 
ture as his ruined.” And she silently re- | * * ee family th romper sac ya eii’e Light whose beams are soon c’ercast; snaaeaisindin tie eabdiiia. If it eat ap number of geese heard them coming, = 
solved she would exert all the influence}... of em I'd be willing to lose. They Friendship warm, but not to last,— posed to dive and seek for fish, he beats i me | — geese, they made ‘a 
in her power over him in future. jot all healthy children as need be, all Such by Earth are given, the water with his paddle, or sometimes  enaiapli pation souted the sleeping # 
=a - ‘. gear . Seek the flowers that ne’er shall fade; ean the hi Sages | diers, and saved the garrison. You ar 
“Why didn’t you give him the twenty | willing to work, and all clever to me.— Find the light no cloud shall shade; strikes the bird so that it is glad to dive only a little boy or a little girl. Some 
cents, husband?” asked Mrs. Sherman, | Even the littlest boy, when he gets a half- Trust a friend that ne’er betrayed,— and be out of his reach. After a short| people may dispise you, and say, what 
“‘T thought you would.” | penny now and then for doing an errand, These are found in Heaven. time it emerges from the water, perhaps at |can a little child like you accomplish !— 


quite a distance from the raft, oftentimes | 


| will be sure to bring it to me.’ |Never mind them. Tell them a goose 


“* Because I did not wish him to feel)", : . ge oe ; 
, p Do your daughters spin your thread ?” | with afish in its mouth, which it vainly | * r . : 
that he was to be paid for being honest.) « ys Hye tt ae ong THE CHERRY FEAST IN GERMANY. ’ Y| could save a garrison ; a little stone could 


| attempts to swallow. A string tied loose- | 
Let the consciousness of having done| enough, they go out to service, as I don’t | 


In one of the beautiful valleys of Ger- ly around its neck effectually prevents | nid py 4 Beis ee farthing 
right be its own reward, and not dollars | want to keep them always delving for me ; yP ‘ 
and cents. I wanted to give it to him,|they are always willing to give me what 


many, I learn that the people have a cele- | swallowing, except in the case of a very | 
bration every year,in the season whencher-| small fish. The cormorant on coming to | 
. : : they can; but it’s fair that they should 
bat reieiged from this motive. Was tl a0 a little for themselves. Ido all my 


ries are ripe, which they call THE CHERRY | the surface with a fish generally swims for 
a FEAST. It was to keep in mind a fact that| the raft, and the fisherman seeing the prize, 
right, Anna? | spinning after the folks are a-bed.’ 


occured several hundreds of years ago, but | 

“Yes, papa, I am sure you were.” +<Tien'é. Ween Ghitile ld be bett which is still cherished with grateful recol- | 

, y you would be better 

Anna Sherman was an only child, love- | off if you had no one but yourself to pro- lections by the people of this valley. For 
ly and beloved, but alas, one of those frail | vide for ?” 




















DON’T ACT A LIE. 


everyw] 
When I was quite young I cnce acted Dalene 
paddles towards it. When the fish is| lie, and my heart is sad whenever I think Hit is tin 
large, and there is evidently a struggle for|of it. One day when my mother bad fiyon an 
the mastery between it andthe bird, the| company, she took the china sugar-bowl [Mfor we ; 
fisherman dexterously passes a net-like|to the kitchen to fill it. I stood beside Mwill no 
blossoms whose hold of life seems ever|, ‘Why, no ma’am, Idon’t. IfI hadn't) .) nat they could get nothing to eat for| ae ae Sires Sk Sees Gis) Ser wile Re wen olting. oe 


| 


an army came and laid siege to one of their | 
cities, and cut off all their supplies of food | 


| 
- . | been married, I should have had to work both on to the raft. He then forces the|pieces. For a moment she left her work 
.about to break. But herinterest in Hugh | oni deg en 3. cont, eabmun beats 4e many long months, and were at last re- fish from the grasp of the bird, and as if to 4 knew I ought not to do it, but I thought 
«continued. She lent him books, taught| more than that. My children are a great yen to the rarer of famine. They had | reward it for its success gives it a mouth- iI would try to cuta little; but as I 
him in drawing, and often when his heart! comfort to me, and I look forward to the | Mave TePeate een oo oa pe Ray ful of food, which it is enabled to swallow | brought down the knife to strike, I hit 
was tender, talked to him of that Jesus|time when they'll do as much for me as = renee os oe ‘Seon aa ‘i . jon his raising the string from the lower|the handle of the sugar-bowl, and downit 
l’ve done for them.’ emy, and now they began to feel that they | part of its neck.. The bird is then push-| fell; and in a moment I put the handleia 
her soul loved, and whom she longed to) , ‘ must soon perish, or deliver up the city | d off into th : ¥ revel Sah jsp 
- is best friend. Mr.\ ‘Here was true philosophy! I learned! : +, the hands oftheir foes. In their diene oe” he Water again, and made to | its place, and shoved it against the 
have him regard as his bes a lesson from that poor woman which I cir @i8- | dive and search for fish as before. Some-|8o that it need not fall off. I had hardly . 
Sherman also from that time often employ-| .},41) not soon forget.— Sedgwick. tress, when ers that they had no|times a bird, perhaps from imperfect train- | done so when mother came back. Oh, 
ed him in various ways, closely watching reas sn ww oe eee yd — | ing, swims avey pre the raft with the fish| I had only told her the truth = = 
; it develdped itself from . “e . . Tit has captured. In this case the fisherman| something whispered, Don’t te ; 
ek necrwtey beanies ee ong THE BEST LEGACY. wring children of the town,clothed them in | pursues and speedily overtakes the truant, | wait a little. rf 
: A gentleman, whose name and standing | white garments, put flowers and banners | It is said that sometimes two or three} Mother went on with her work; but 


times he found him strictly upright, never | was known afar, not many years ago, de-| of peace in their ands, and opening the/ cormorants assist in securing a large and|soon a heavy blow jarred the’ bowl, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 43 
Ser fll he handle. Kfmother hed look-| Mz. F— letelydisolved mena... 
hg hage egtel ne Petes xa was gomplately Clasoived: ; WORKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS 
unto my face, she would not have said, | His tears mingled with his child’s. Alice) CHILDREN’S COLUMN. ‘TRIES! ' s pavarged ’ 
«Why, can it be that such a jar should|had melted his icy heart; or rather the FIRST PRIZE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL. 


the handle ? but I see I was careless 
+, setting it aginst the wall.” 
om the point of saying “‘ No moth- 
a, it was I that was careless ; J did it ;’’ 
something said, Don’t tell at all now; 
itean’t be helped ; so I kept still and act- 
delice. J did not say I did not do it; 
hut by saying nothing, I made believe 1 
didnot, and I let my mother be deceived. 
Imeant a lie, and itis the thoughts we 
have in the heart that God looks at. 


Spirit of God through the eloquence of her 
tears. That night, for the first time, was 
the voice of prayer heard in that parlor ; 
we can hardly say the voice of prayer, for 
it was only sobs and groans. ‘The family 
altar, thus set up, was consecrated with 
vows of penitence. The next night Alice 
did not go alone to the anxious seat. Nor 
did any rude hand tear her away. The 
whole family were there, and their tears 
were changed to songs of praise as salva- 
























































> indy Not many months after that, my mother |tion came to the house. As the angels of 

Water HB was taken sick. I was sent away from/|God began their new song over one more 

l. The home to stay most of the time. When | household won to Jesus, it was known in 

Of the pyfather came for me,and told me that) Heaven what wonders of grace and glory 

he fish she could never get well, that she must God is working, by the ie of Sunday- 

ats are soondie, that lie came up before me, and | schools, scattered here and there along 
port of [felt as if my heart would break. Now! the hills and slopes of North Carolina.— | 

‘ifser. Mi rthought, I will tell her. But when I Little Alice learned the story of the Cross | 

Of the HM reached home, she was so weak she could |at the feet of her teacher. She could | 

nd the oly see me for a moment, and they hur- learn it nowhere else-—and she preached 
bring. ried me away before -I could tell. her.—/Christ at home to the salvation of the| 
lelight Hi ghe died that night. Oh, what bitter |/house.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

Crestol MM tears I shed as I looked upon that sweet | 

= : remembered how I had de-| que princess ROYAL OF ENGLAND. 

man, “er years have passed since then; | Most of our readers have probably seen 

hut when I go home and see that sugar-| accounts in the papers, or have heard 

ON, bowl still without a handle, my sin comes | through their parents of the marriage of 

sionary (MJ up before me. I never think of it but my | Queen Victoria’s eldest daughter, the 

~ with _ lng poe oman 094 Princess Royal of England. It would 
e tri ou s — | ° pe ‘ ° 

> i ae I see achild trying to deceive, | 8°t Perhaps be in keeping with the design | 
ng that fMeren in sport, only “ making believe,” I jof our little paper to give the details of 

Le wa (aways want to beg him never to deceive, | her marriage, which was a very imposing 

re Many fy ever make believe a lie-—Child’s Paper. | affair, but it is proper for us to mention 

ak much | some of the Princess’ good deeds as an 

Y poor, LITTLE ALICE. |example for readers to follow. She is but 

Mins 4 A Sunday School Missionary, laboring about seventeen years of age. Not older 

ed a in North Carolina, recently communicated than many readers of the Companion.— 

the following narrative of a scene in his) P 4 

had giv. feld of labor. | And although ranking the highest of all 

ing, but The village of A had long been) the ladies of England except the Queen, 

hat use fmed for the coldness of professed yet it seems she remembered the poor, 
pas Christians, and for the recklessness of the |and sought to do them good. The res- 
wicked. an gs - pw hapa class pect and affection which she excited in 

and the — ponte nd re ring Ve was (others for herself, show that she had a 

put the relly % ooofler, upon whom counsel and | warm heart, and that it led her personally 

him by warning were alike unavailing. His wife | to perform acts of kindness in their behalf. 

: i sympathized with him in his ungodliness. | Remember this, and so far as she followed 

with it Ofhis two daughters, the older one some | the example of Christ, take her for your 

sixteen years of age, followed her mother’s | ¢ i-aiitent este ‘ 
tle boy Mexample, and was a devotee of pleasure. | P* name. waiter Som Engiaam, eee: 
mother i The younger, aged ten years, was thought-| The princess royal is a great favorite 
he mix Mful; so that sometimes the tear would! where she is known. At Balmoral she 
thing of Mstart from her eye, as her Sunday-school | visited every cottage in the district, dis- 
nething, Miteacher was talking to the class about Je- itributed books, made kind inquiries, and 

i B.S.” Bsus, |left among them all some token of remem- 
sat was fm Atlength, the spirit of God was poured | brance. When it was known that she 

getting Gout upon the community, and many were was about to leave her native land, and 
cotland, brought to repentance. Among these was | might not return to the Highland home of 

1e took little Alice, the younger of the two daugh- | the Queen, parties came to the castle to 
him— f§ters of Mr. F . As is not usual in) bid her farewell. She wished to meet 
here he (that region, the anxious seat was employ- | them, but the scene was too much for her 

. letter, Hed. Almost the first to come forward as/ feelings, and Prince Albert was commis- 

le peo. §ap especial subject of prayer was Alice.— | sioned to express in her name her warm 

to raise Her mother had been sitting with her interest and sincere desire for their welfare. 
1an got (during the service; and now up rises the/The ministry at the church where the 
solitary rich and haughty lady to follow the princess attended in Balmoral was simple, 
wnds, Rdaughter. Every Christian heart thrilled instructive, and purely evangelical. She 

ig foun- vith emotion, and the entire congregation | was attached to the preachers, and sent a 
ition of were struck with astonishment. Canit|special invitation to one of the most 
e it the (be that the gay Mrs. F is going to! earnest and faithful of them to attend the 
’ the seat to be prayed for? Alas, no!—/) marriage. It is not surprising that one 
-what a (§She laid hold upon her daughter, saying so young, so fair, and so amiable, should 
unds.— angrily, |command popular respect and affection.— 
! You ‘This is no place for you, Alice ; come |The nation parts with the first born of 
|. What fMback to your seat. You are too young to | Victoria with regret, and, too early: they 
ned on fMbecome religious.’ | would retain her to adorn and bless an 
ed, and § The distressed daughter did not—could| English home; but if she must go, they 

A Ro §%t, obey. She had no power %o do so./|will follow her with the most fervent 
by the (Her sins weighed her down too heavily. | prayers, that the alliance may lead to the 
ly heard The mother then took up her child and| peace and happiness of all. 

rd, the @§atried her to the pew. Here Alice pray- | 

But a eed not only for herself, but for her moth- | CHRISTMAS IN OLD TIMES. 
ng, and ##ét. At length the services were over, and} : eee 
ide such the family of Mrs. F were again at| Im ancient days among our English fore- 
ing sol tome. Here, notwithstanding all that fathers, (bless their dear old hearts) they 
fou are fmbad been done, Alice became so overborne | !eft us many legacies of good. It was the) 

Some ##Yith religious emotion, that she flew to| Custom to make gifts. Friends presented | 

y, what (her mother, and, clasping her neck, said | S°me token of esteem to each other—hus- | 
lish ?— JH With choked utterance, | bands to their wives, and parents to their | 
a goose ‘Dear mother, how much better it| children, masters to their servants ; and, | 
e could Would have been for you to have knelt | 20°F unfrequently, servants to their mas- | 
farthing ##Y¥ith me at the anxious seat, rather than | ters. _The custom keeps up a cheerful | 

to carry me away. You can take me) nd friendly intercourse among neighbors, 
away from the anxious seat ; but you can’t | #¢quaintance, and friends of every degree, 
ke me from the mercy seat. Jesus is| and leads to that good humor and mirth, 
everywhere. Ma, I am not too young to | so necessary to the spirits in this dreary 
acted s die—nor too young to be a Christian, and | season. : 

I think itis time 1 became one. It is time that| Don’t laugh, my youngsters, but it was 
er had you and pa and sister were all praying, | the custom for chandlers to send to their 
ar-bowl for we are all in danger of being lost. Ma, | Customers large mould candles; grocers 
| beside Will not you and sister begin to pray to- | gave raisins to make Christmas pudding, 
1e large night » jor a pack of those naughty things called 
r work. The earnest words and flowing tears of} cards, to assist in spending agreeably the 
tot the child melted the proud mother and the long evenings. In barbers’ shops, ‘ thrift 
t T bt Worldly sister, and the parlor of Mrs.| box,’ as it is called, was put up by the 
», I —— became at once a place of prayer. | apprentice boys against the wall, and 
downit _ The father, on reaching his door that| every customer—or rather seller—or the 
andle im Bight, was surprised not to hear the usual/™an who sold his beard for a penny to 
e wall Bmusic of the piano; and still more sur-| the shaver, gave according to his inclina- 

hardly Mprised, on entering the parlor, to find the|tion. Poor children, and old and infirm 

Oh, f Bitami y bowed down in sobs, and tears, and | persons craved a new year’s gift from the 
en; bub prayers, \¢ well to do,’ and they got it; and thus, 
ll yets heart in all situations of life, not 















He hastily asked what had happened ?| every in | 0 
€ only reply was made by the youngest | only beat with joy at the nativity of the 
hild, who clasped his neck, wept on his Savior, but we hope was filled with love, 


LITTLE SAMUBL’S PRAYER. 

Some years ago in a rural English’ 
home, lived a dear little boy whose name 
was Samuel. He had glossy black hair, 
which curled over his head and partly 
shaded his white brow. His cheeks and 
lips were red, and hig eyes had such a lov- 
ing expression that p ia said he looked 
like the pictures of the little Samuel we 
read of in the Bible. 

His mother dearly loved him, and you 
may be sure he dearly loved his mother 
in return. She was a very pious woman. 
She not only taught her children to pray, 
but prayed with them, and frequently 
talked to them of God’s love to children, 
and his willingness to hear and answer 
their prayers when he saw that what they 
prayed for would do them good. 

One day little Samuel’s mother was 
very ill, and suffering so much pain that 
sometimes she moaned aloud. The child 
looked at her a few minutes very sorrow- 
fully. He knew everything had been 
done for ker, and he feared if she did not 
get better soon she would die. He could 
not bear, to think of losing his dear moth- 
er. After awhile he left her side, and 
went into the next 100m to pray for his 
mother. The bed-curtains were drawn, 
and he thought he was alone. But his 
sister was there. The curtains prevented 
his seeing her. So she heard his prayer. 
It was: ‘O God, cure my mother! O 
God, cure my mother !’ 

He was a little boy, and could not say 
much, but God heard his little prayer, for 
the pain immediately left his mother, and 
she got well so soon that she was aston- 
ished, and wondered what had cured her, 
till her daughter told her of Samuel’s pray- 
ing for her. Then she believed that God 
had heard her little boy’s prayer, which he 
had offered in the simplicity of childhood. 

Years passed, and that little boy was 
always remarkable for his duty to, and his 
affection for, his mother, even when he 
had grown to manhood. 

Some years since he died, and his 
mother’s heart was almost broken ; but 
God comforted her, and soon after took 
her to heaven also, and no doubt both 
Samuel and his mother are now rejoicing 
together before the throne of God.—S. S. 
Adv. 

THE CHILD’S PRAYER. 
My Savior, at thy gracious throne 
bend a willing knee ; 
O never leave my soul alone, 
But keep me near to thee. 





Through all my childhood’s sunny years 
[’ve found my want’s supplied, 

And thou, amidst life’s thousand snares, 
Hast ever been my guide. 

Still keep my wayward spirit right, 
Each wicked thought subdue ; 

Cause me to live with heaven in sight, 
With thee, my God, in view. 





INFANCY AND AGE. ° 

Let us have a live play,’ said George ; 
‘let us take grandfather to ride. Play 
your arm-chair is a coach, grandfather ; 
and play Mary and Hope are my horses, 
and I the coachman, and Jenny the out- 
rider.’ 

‘I am not going to be your horse,’ said 
Mary. ‘I had rather be a clothes-horse 
to dry grandfather’s linen on.’ 

‘And I had rather be a saw-horse to 
help on grandfather’s wood-pile,’ said 
Hope, laughing. 

‘Pooh! said George ; ‘be my live 
horses.’ . 

‘Promise not to over-drive us,’ said 
Mary. 

* Or over-load us,’ said Hope. 

‘Or over-whip us,’ said both, ‘ but 
treat us'as you will want to be treated 
when you are a horse.’ 

‘I promise,’ said George. And this is 
perhaps the first time horses ever made 
terms with their master. George promis- 
ed, and his sisters were harnessed to 
grandfather’s chair, and George cracked 
his whip, and Jenny shouted from behind, 
and they pranced and capered like a couple 
of gay colts in spring-time ; and grand- 
father smiled at the frolic. 

‘Have you hada fine ride, grandfathet ?” 
asked George at last. 

‘I have had a very good time,’ said he. 

* Only think you’ve been to ride, grand- 
father, and you'll enjoy it just as much 
as if you really had,’ said George. 

*I can’t make believe now,’ said the 
old man: ‘life’s make-believes have all 
passed ; but I can enjoy everything that 
would have made a ride pleasant. I can 
enjoy the blue heavens overhead, and the 
brighter heaven in my heart, the winds 
piping through the trees, and birds twit- 
tering on the branches, and the cheerful, 
friendly talk of the little folks around 
me.’ 

And so Wednesday afternoon passed 
trying to make grandfather happy, who 
seemed to live his own childhood over in 
their innocent mirth.—Child’s Paper. 





pace, and said, convulsively,~ O Pa, pray !’) and a desire of doing good for His sake. 






Melodeons and Harmoniums. 
TEN DIFFERENT STYLES, FROM $60 TO $100. 


Recommended to be SupsRtoR to all others, by Dr. 
Lowet Mason, THaLBerG, Wa. Ma Awarded 
the first prize at every fair in which exhibited. Un- 
equalled in Equality, Power, and Sweetness of Tone, 
Promptness of Action, or Style of Finish ! 

The ) 4 an EE. 4 





» patented 
and made only by the subseribers ; with eight stops, five 
sets of Reeds, two banks of Keys, Swell Pedal and ince- 
pendent Pédal Bass,—containing two full octaves of 
pedals. Recommended by the most distinguished Mu- 
sicians and Organists to be superior to Pipe Organs of at 
least double their cost ! 

Prices of Organ Harmoniums, $350 and $400. 
HARMONIUMS, with Six stops, three sets of Reeds, 
and ore bank of Keys,—in black walnut case. Price, 


$300. 

ORGAN MELODEONS,—with two sets of Reeds, three 
Stops, and two banks of Keys,—in rosewood case. Price 
$200. 

MELODEONS,—with one and two sets of Reeds. 
Prices $60 to $1,50. 


Elegant illustrated Pamphlets (32 pp., 8vo.) sent by mail. 
Address, 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


11—6m BOSTON, MASS. 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


| 
8 a family religious newspaper, which has just entered | 
upon its tenth yearly volume. While seeking, so far | 
as possible, to avoid all personal controversies, it aims to | 
maintain an uncompromising hostility to oppression, | 
whether ecclesiastical, civil, or social, and to evils of | 
every name, entering begrtily upon the varioue re'orms 
of the day, neither rejecting the old because it is old, 
nor accepting the new because it is new, but seeking to 
prove all things, and hold fast that which is good. It is 
under the editorial charge of Rev. HENRY M. DEX 
‘TER, Pastor of the Pine Street Congregational Church 
of this city—who has had much experience in connexion 
with the religious press, and who receives the active and | 
constant co-operation of several of the ablest an most 
distinguished writers among the clergy of New England. 
t has Foreign Correspondents of superior ability, en- 
abling it to give regular, reliable and readable letters 
from the Old World 3 and it employs an ample corps of 
co-laborers at home. Its Religions Intelligence, obtained 
from original sources, and gleaned from a large number 
of exchanges, embraces a great amount and variety of 
matter, and more pertaining to New England, especially, 
than can be found in any other journal. Its secula 
partment is prepared with great care, and is believed to 
give a summary of all the important current events of the 
day. It aims to furnish brief yet candid criticisms of 
important new books, and pays special attention to all 
Literary Intelligence. A gentleman well known to the 
Agricultural public is a stated contributor to that de- 
purtment. A partof the fourth page of every paper is 
dlevoted to the Family Department,” with special refer- 
ence to the interest and protit of the children. 
‘The ConGReGaTIONALIsT is respectfully recommended 
to the examination of any who have heretofore taken no 
‘eligious paper, or who, for any reason, may be dissatis- 
fied with the one they now receive. Price $2.00 per 
annum. 1.00 forsix months, in advance. Specimen 
humbers sent when requested. 
GALEN JAMES & CO., 
120 Washington Street, Boston. 

Kr Religious and Literaty Intellig > ibl 
sources, will, at all times, be gratefully 
inade use of. 
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XrEVERY FAMILYsg 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
GROVER & BAKER’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


y be E reasons — the preference is given to the GROV- 
ER & BAKER machine, are the followin 

FIRST—Itis MORE SIMPLE and EASIL 
ORDER than any other machine. 

SECOND—It makes a seam which will not RIP or 
RAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. 

‘THIRD—It sews from two ordinary spools, and thus all 
trouble of winding turead is avoided, while the same 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere change 
of spools, to all varieties of work. 

FOURTH—The same Machine runs silk, linen thread, 
and common spool-cotton, with equal facility. 

FIFTH—The seam is as elastic as the most elastic 
that it is free from all liability to break in 
, ironing, or otherwise. 

SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine is more 
Leautiful than any other made, either by hand or ma- 
chine. 

Twenty Patterns to Select From. 
PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 


gt 
Y KEPT IN 






In making remittances, Drafts must be made payable 
to the Order of THE GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS 


18 Summer Street, . . . Boston. 

495 Broadway, . . New York. 

730 Chestnut Street, . Philadelphia. 
b5l—ly 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
sage ESE COUGH and VOICE LOZENGES, allowed to 

dissolve in the mouth, have a different influence to the 
atfected parts, giving instant relief in bronchitis, asthma, 
coughs, colds, and the various throat affections to which 

Public Speakers and Singers 
are liable, to whom they will be found invaluable ; also 
for Clearing and giving Power to the Voice. 
From the National Era, Washington. 

We so far depart from our custom ag te say of Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches, that we have seen them tried, and find 
them excellent for Coughs, Influenza, Hoarseness, &c. 

From Zion’s Herald, Boston. = 

Having found Brown’s Bronchial Troches beneficial in 
a diseased state of the throat, we do our clerical brethren 
a real favor in caliing their attention to them. 

Sold by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. The large 
50 cents box is the cheapest. 53—6m 


IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN, 


ir NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre- 
mises, will be found to form one of the finest establish- 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The fol 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage t 
4 GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 


AN EXTENSIVE ASsORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 


A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 
MAY BE OBTAINED. 


DRESSING GOWNS AND SREAKFAST JACKETS IN 
EVERY STYLE 


THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 
and BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 

CASH CUSTOMEKS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ARE 
NOT CHAKGED 25 PER CENT EXTRATO OFF 
SET BAD DEBTS. 


Try me once and see if these things be true 
GEO. N. NICHOLS‘ 


THE BOYS’ OWN PLACE FOR CLOTH 


ING. 
OAK HALL ROTUNDA, 


vantages to all, in making their selections. 


shortest notice, and all garments warranted to suit. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 


as Nos. 32 & 34 North Street, Boston. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 
Corner of Winter and Washington Sts. 





BOSTON. 


Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs: 


Where the Variety, Style and Prices are such 
as to please every class of purchasers. The One Price 
System being faithfully carried out, affords equal ad- 


Orders for Custom Clothing executed at the 


GOULD & LINCOLN, BOSTON. 


ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES ; or, the Bible presented under Distine~ 

and Classified Heads or Topics, By JoHN Eapig, Db 

le D., Author of “ Biblical byelo 

clesiastical Cyclopedia,” “ Dictionary o! 

&c. One volume, octavo, 840 pp., $3,! 

Half Turkey, $4,00. 

The object of this Concordance is to present the entire 
Scriptures under certain classified and exgaustive heads. 
It differs from any ordinary Concordance, that its ay 
rangement depends not on words, but on subjcts, and 
the verses are printed in full. The value of this work to 
ministers and Sabbath school teachere can hardty be over 
estimated ; and it needs only but to be examined, to re- 
cure the approval and patronage of every Bible student. 


CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE ; a New and 
Complete Concordanee to the Lag 4 Scriptures. By 
ALEXANDER CrupeNn. Revised and Re-edited by the 
Rev. Davin Kina, L. L. D. Octavo, cloth backs, $1,25. 
Allin the incomparable work of Crnden that is essen- 

tial to a Concordante is presented in a volume much re- 

duced both in size and price.—{ Watchman and Reflector. 

KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. Condensed from the larger work. By 
the Author, Joun Kitro, D. D., author of “ Pictorial 


Sheep, $3,50. 


Bible,” “History of Palestine,’’ ‘Scripture Daily 
Readings,’ &. Assisted by James Taytor, D. D., of 
Glasgow. With over five hundred illustrations. One 


Volume octavo, 812 pp., cloth, $2,00. Sheep $3,50. 

A History, a Commentary, and a Bible Dictionary all 
combined. intended for ministers and theological stu- 
dents, and particularly adapted to parents, Sabbath 
school teachers, and the religious public generally. 


HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age 
to the present Time ; with introductory Chapters on 
the Geography and Natual History ofthe Country, and 
on the Costoms and Institutions of the Hebrews. By 
Joun Kitro, D. D., Author of‘ Scripture Daily Read- 
ings ’’ “Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,“ &c. With 
upwards of two hundred Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 


NOTES ON THE GOSPELS ; Designed for Teachers in 
Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as an aid to 
Family Instruction. By Henry J. Ripiey, Prof. in 
Newton Theological Inst. With a Map of Canaan.— 
Two volumes in one. Half morocco. $1,25. 


NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; with a 
beautiful Map, illustrating the Travels of the Apostle 
Paul, with a track of his voyage from Cesarea to Rome. 
By Prof. Hanky J. Rivtey. 12mo, half morocco, 75 cts. 


MALCOM’S (NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most im- 
portant Names, Objects, and Terms found in the Ho} 
Scriptures ; intended principally for Sabbath School 
Teachers and Bible Classes. OWARD MaL- 
com, D. D., President of Lewisburg College, Pa. l6mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 

Revised, enlarged, and improved with the addition of 
new material, greatly increased number of articles, new 
illustrations, and adoption of beautiful type. 
SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK ; comprisin 
Exercises on the Sacred Scriptnres. By E. 
12 1-2 cents. 

LINCOLN’S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS with answers 

annexed, giving in the language of Scripture interest- 

ing portions of the History, Doctrines, and Duties ex 

hibited in the Bible. 9 cents. 30 


copious 
INCOLN. 


LATELY PUBLISHED BY THE AMERI- 

CAN 8. 8. UNION, 

MATTY GREGG ; or, The Woman that Did What :he 
Could. 


THE POND LILY STORIES. 

ey aa SCRIPTURE QUESTION-BOOK. Vols. 

2 and 3. 

UNION NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. Part II. 

MARGARET CRAVEN or, Beauty of the Heart. 

LITTLE JESSIE WORK. 

HAZAEL ; or, Know Thyself. By Rev. A. F. Dickson, 
Charleston, 8. C. 106 pages 18mo. Price 25 cts. 

GILBERT GRESHAM: An Autobiography. 263 pp. 
1smo, with five illustrations. Price, 40 cts. 

THE WELL IN THE VALLEY. By Rev. Tuomas 

SmyTxH, D. D. 430 pages 18mo. Price, 60 cts. 

GRACE OF MEEKNESS. 

JOHN POUNDS AND HIS PUPILS. 

THE FABLE OF THE RAINDROP. 

THE TWO JOURNEYS. 

THE UNDERGROUND TRAVELLER AND HIS WON- 

DERFUL HOUSE. 

THE WOODEN SPOON ; or, The Folly of trying to pass 
for more than we really are. 

THE SEED OF THE BIBLE-SOCIETIES. 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

Each with one or more illustrations. 

THE PEACH ORCHARD ROBBERY. 2 pp. 18mo., 8 





cts. 
MARIAH’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle and Plea- 
sure. 
HENRY MORRIS ; or, Living for an Object. 
HENRY HOYT, Agent, 


50 No. 9 Cornhill. 


THE AIMWELL STORIES. 
A NEW VOLUME, 
Just published. 


MARCUS; or, the Boy-Tamer. By WattTeR AIMWBLL. 
With 18 Illustrations. 16mo., cloth, 63 cents. 

** A leading aim of this little volume is to point out to 
elder brothers and sisters some of the ways in which they 
may exert a happy influence upon the youuger members 
of the family. It also attempts incidentally, to set forth 
the idea that the best system of government for a child is 
that which trains him to govern himself.”"—{Extract from 
Preface.) 


By the same Author, 
CLINTON ; or, Boy Life inthe Country. With 14 Illus- 
trations. l6mo., cloth. 63 cents. 

** Well, the’boys have read it, and they pronounce it 
‘ first-rate.” We confirm their judgment.”—[N. Y. Inde- 
pendent.) 

OSCAR ; or, The Boy Who had his Own Way. With 17 

Illustrations. l6mo., cloth. 63 cents. 

**So natural and graphic are the incidents of this story, 
that it must have been compiled from a real boy-experi- 
ence.”’—{ Willis’ Home Journal.) 

ELLA; or, Turning over a New Leaf. With 16 Illustra- 
tions. 16mo., cloth. 63 cents. 

* It would be difficuit to find a child who would ‘ skip’ 
over any portion of this volume.”’—{ Boston Journal.) 
WHISTLER ; or, The Manly Boy. With 19 Illustrations. 

16mo., cloth. 63 cents. 

** We wish every boy could have this volume. It would 
SiC service in making a man of him.”’—{Hingham Jour- 

-] 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street. 





GRECIAN PAINTING 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS, 


np heee beatiful arts, as well as Oriental and Potiche- 

manie, can be reacily learned by any child without a 
teacher, from very carefully prepared directions furnish- 
el with reciepts for varnis! Ree by 


J. E. TILTON, 
Salem, Mass., 
at $1,00 post paid. Or they are furnished free to pur- 
chasers of five dollars worth of engravings or materials. 

“‘ Hiawatha’s Wooing,” and a companion, recently 
published, “ The Farm Yard,” are the most desirable 
Engravings for Grecian Paintings ever published. Price 
with separate and minute directions for coloring $),50 
each. Circulars with all information and list of engrav- 
ings, can be had by enclosing one stamp. TAcHERS 
SUPPLIED AS USUAL. 48—tf 


DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 


CARRETINGS 


f every variety of fabric and quality, at the Low 
CASH PRICES. 


CARPET HALL 


Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Statio 
,Faymarket Square, Bo 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, MARCH 18, 1858. 








SACRED MUSIC. 

There was a rehearsal of sacred music, by the 
choir, at the Eliot Church, Newton Corner, on 
Wednesdag evening, March 3rd. ‘The house 
was nearly filled, though there was a large 
body of snow on the ground. The leader of 
choir, Mr. F. A. Benson, deserves great credit | 
for sustaining it, and by indefatigable exer- 
tions bringing it to its present state of efficiency. | 

The concert consisted of Hymns and Chants, 
Anthems and Choruses, such, as are used in the 
sanctuary, all performed with a spirit and life| 
truly animating to the audience. 

In the midst of the exercises, the pastor of| 
the Church, Rev. Mr. Wellman, made some re- | 
marks on the origin of church music. He| 
traced it back to the time of the Reformation 
in Germany. Luther made great use of mu- 
sic in sustaining the Protestant cause, uncon- | 
verted people being thus drawn under the in- 
fluence of the gospel. Church music has con- 
tinued to improve until it has arrived at its| 
present state of perfection. | 

Mr. Wellman spoke of Congregational sing- 
ing as very desirable, if the people would gene- | 
rally learn to sing. He commended the pre- 
sent practice of teaching children music in the 
common schools: thought it best at present to 
have a choir to lead in the singing, though he 
should be pleased to have at least one hymn on 
every Sabbath in which all the congregation 
should join. 

Mr. Wellman at the commencement of his 
remarks, read the following paragraph from 
* Lither’s Table Talk, which fully sustained 
his views on this subject :— 











“T always loved musick. Whosoever hath 
skill in this art, the same is of good kind, fitted 


for all things. We must of necessity maintain | 
A schoolmaster ought to} 
have skill in musick, otherwise I could not re- 


musick in schools. 


ard him. Neither should we ordain young 
fellows to the office of preaching except they 
have been well exercised and practiced in the 
school of musick. ‘The youth ought to be 
brought up and accustomed to this art, for it 
maketh fine and expert people.” 
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LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


New York, Jan. 27, 1858. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—More than twenty 
years ago I was one of a family of children 
that looked forward with pleasure ‘to Saturday’ 
as the day that brought our Youth’s Compan- 
ion, which we not only read, but kept safely 
and had them bound, and these volumes were 
not only read and re-read by us, but by our 
children, and now that the ‘good old books’ 
have got worn out, we must supply their place 
with new ones of the same kind, as we find 
the paper is still as interesting as ever, and our 
children are as disappointed as we were when 
by any accident or delay they are deprived of 
their regularly expected ‘Companion’ En- 
closed is one dollar to pay for this year’s sub- 

scription. Yours respectfully, N. H. 


Lawrence, Mass., Dec. 23, 1857. 
Messrs Olmstead & Co., Dear Sirs.—En- 
closed is one dollar for the Youth’s Companion 
for 1858. We have had the Youth’s Compan- 
ion in our family for 17 years in succession, 
and we should feel almost as though some 
member of the family were gone, without its 

weekly visits, Yours respectfully, J. L. C. 





VARIETY. 





HOW FAR MAY WE TRUST IN THE 
LORD. 


For many years [ had been a professor of 
the religion of Jesus Christ, and had truly be- 
lieved that in his hands might safely be trusted 
all of the soul’s interest. ‘To him I had pray- 
ed and unto him rendered thanks. When sick- 
ness came, and the dark shadow of death ap- 
proached those that were dearest to me, my 
faith ventured another step, and I prayed, not 
only for the salvation of the child, but that it 
might also be restored to health, beyond this I 
never used to go. That wide field of tempor- 

_ alities, where the Christian finds his trials, his 
defeats, or his conquests, to me was practical- 
ly beyond the care of the Almighty. The 
every-day business of life, 1 dared to transact 
without praying to Him for success in it, or 
asking His wisdom to guide me. Thus I pass- 
ed through severa] years of extensive business 
transactions with almost unvaried success, and 
was estimated rich. But the terrible financial 
crisis, which fel so suddenly and with crushing 
force upon every part of the country, brought 
embarrassment for me also. My property was 
not lost; my securities had not depreciated, 
and my name had not been dishonored ; yet I 
owed money; not in very large sums; only 
such amounts as I ordinarily could have obtain- 
ed in — pm — a very hard ; m 
ng were begging for loans; still J felt 
pe ry that I apald chaain what I needed 


from any of several quarters. The time of 


payment came nearer,and with it the pressa 
grew ; and, more than all, came that 
universal distrust which made men doubt even 
their own flesh and blood. 1 applied to one af- 
ter another for temporary loans and went away 
from each disappointed. «Then I attempted to 
ail property, which at another time would 
wave found ready sale at its full value; but 
now it would not sell at any price. The money 
must be paid; a business reputation, which had 
cost many years’ labor and many sacr‘fices, was 


8 | thread. 


at stake, and to preserve it I was willing to 
give all of the wealth that I , but no 
one of my friends could or would help, and no 
one would buy. j 

Thad but a day left, and went home at night 
with a sad heart. My dear wife was as devot- 
ed and faithful as ever, and when | saw the 
sweet joy that my coming gave her, I thanked 
God for the gift of such a wife. My only son 
came with beaming eyes to tell me of his suc- 
cess in the school examination, which had that 
day taken place. His joy was contagious, my 
heart softened, and I thanked God for that 
child. Then little Ellen came, the youngest, 
so fair, so innocent and happy, and climbed up 
into my lap; in her sweet little hands my 
heart became a harp of sweetest melody.— 
Again I thanked God, for His infinite and His 
constant love. And with the prayer a blessed 
thought came into my mind. 

* You are discouraged ; you have applied to 
friends for relief ; you have used all the means 
in your power to obtain it, and have been 
everywhere disappointed. Why not now go 
to your Father in Heaven.’ 

his seemed to be whispered not into the 
ear but into the heart. It seemed to me to be 
a suggestion from above, and [ followed it.— 
That night I prayed that the Lord would re- 
lieve me from my embarrassment ; and no one, 
who has not experienced the same feeling, can 
tell what a burden that prayer removed, or how 
much courage it gave me. ‘The Lord is my 
shepherd,’ constantly came into my head and 
up to my lips for utterance. 

A sweet and refreshing night’s sleep was 
enjoyed, and in the morning J went to my of- 
fice without money, it is true, but with a faith 
and hope that left no place for fear, and only 
patiently waited for the fulfilment of its desire. 
Before that day had gone, a gentleman to 
| whom [ had before applied and refused me as- 
sistance, called and asked what amount of 
nidney [ required. I named the sum, and he 
jsat down and made out his check for the 
amount. 

That day my debts were paid, my property 

was saved, my business reputation was pre- 

| served, and best of all, I that day learned to 
| trust the Lord in temporal matters, as well as 
in spiritual concerns.— Hermon. 





IMPROPRIETIES OF SPEECH. 

A very common blunder is the substitution 
of the transitive verb lay for the intransitive 
verb lie (to lie down.) Nothing can be more 
erroneous than to say, as p@rsons who ought to 
know better coustantly do, ‘I shall go and lay 
down. What are you going to lay down— 

| money, carpets, plans, or what? for, as a tran- 
sitive verb is used, an object is wanted to com- 
plete the sense. The speaker means, in fact, 
to tell us that he (himself) is going to lie down ; 
| instead of which he gives us to understand that 
| he is going to lay down or put down something 
| which he has not named, but which it is neces- 
sary to name before we can understand the 
sentence; and this sent , when pleted 
according to the rules of grammar, will never 
convey the meaning he intends. 
| How often are critical ears wounded by such 
expressions as the following: * My brother days 
(lies) ill of a fever; ‘ The ship lays (lies at the 
end of Long Wharf; ‘The books were laying 
(lying) on the floor ; ‘He /aid (lay) on a sofa 
three weeks ;’ ‘ After I had laid (lain) down, I 
remembered that I had left my pistols laying 
(lying) on the table.’ You must perceive that 
in every one of these instances the wrong verb 
is used, the right one being given in the paren- 
thesis. The error probably originates in the 
| circumstance of the present tense of the verb 
|* to lay’ being similar to the past tense of the 
| verb ‘ to lie.’ 
| In such sentences as the following, wherein 
the verb is used reflectively,—‘ Now | lay me 
| down to sleep,’ ‘If I lay myself down on the 
grass, I shall catch cold, ‘He laid himself 
down on the floor,’—the verb ‘to lay’ is cor- 
| rectly substituted for the verb ‘to lie ;’ for the 
addition of the emphatic pronoun myself or 
himself, constituting an objective case, and 
coming immediately after the verb without the 
intervention of a preposition, renders it neces- 
sary that the verb employed should be transitive, 
that is, a verb in which the sense passes across 
| from it to some noun.—Sargent’s School Month- 
ly. ; 





. THE TOOLS OF BIRDS. 
Though the subjoined paragraph was written 
| for the instruction of children, it will, we hope, 
|be interesting to the readers of age:—The 
| tongue of a humming-bird is very curious. 
| has two tubes alongside of each other, like the 
| chambers of a double-barrelled gun 
| tip of the tongue the tubes are a little separat- 
| ed, and their ends are shaped like spoons. ‘The 
| honey is spooned up, as we may say, and then 
it is drawn into the mouth through the long 
|tubes of the tong#e. But the bird uses its 
|tongue in another way. It catches insects 
| with it, for it lives on these as well as honey. 
| It does it in this way: The two spoons grasp 
| the insect like a pair of tongs, and the tongue 
| bending puts it into the bird’s mouth, The 
| tongue, then, of the humming-bird is not mere- 
ly one instrument, but contains several instru- 
ments together—two pumps, two spoons, and a 
pair of tongs. There is one bird that lives 
chiefly on oysters. It has a bill, therefore, 
with which it opens an oyster as skillfully as 
an oysterman can with his oyster-knife.— 
Some birds can sew very well with their bills 
and feet. There is one bird that sews so 
well, it is called tailor-bird. Its nest is hid in 
leaves which it sews together. It does this 
with a thread which it makes itself. It gets 
cotton from the cotton plant, and with its long, 
delicate bill and little feet, spins it into a 
It then pierces the holes through the 
leaves with the bill, and passing the thread 
through the holes, sews them together. I be- 
lieve that in getting the thread through the holes, 
it uses both its bill and its feet. There is another 
strange bird, which has no wings. It hasa 
very long bill, which it uses in gathering its 

, Which consists of seails, insects, and 
worms. He uses his bill in another way. He 
Men, in resting, places the tip of his bill on 





| 


| 


bill that the old man does of hie cane, when he 
stands leaning upon it. 


BEAUTY EVERY WHERE. 
There’s beauty in the mountain steep, 

That rears its summit high ; 
There’s beauty in the forest deep, 

Where gentle zephyrs sigh. 


We find it on the gentle hill, 
Which rises, then reclines ; 
It glitters in the fippling rill, 
hat trips ’mid flowers and vines. 


We see it in the tall pine tree, 
That dares the lightning’s wrath; 

It nestles in the little flower 
Which blossoms in our path. 


Gaze upward to the starry sky, 
There beauty has her home; 
Look now upon the billows high, 

It sparkles in the foam. 


. There’s beauty in the ocean wave, 
‘That breaks upon the strand : 
It hides within the tiny shell, 
Washed out upon the sand. 


We see it in the lightning’s flash, 
We see it in the blast : 

We see it in the gnarled oak 
That bends and breaks at last. 

It glimmers in yon morning sun, 
Now rising o’er the hill ; 

It sleeps within the lucid moon 
So peaceful and so still. 


From mountain top, to sloping hill, 
In valley and in stream, 

On dew bent flower, in murmuring rill, 
Fair beauty reignssupreme. 


BOOTS FOR GIRLS. 








still persist in wearing thin shoes, even in the | 
cold and damp of winter. 


and comfort of boys, yet their companions of | 
the other sex are seldom seen with them on, | 
of wind and weather. 

Why this unwise distinction? Are not 
boots just as necessary for the comfort and 
convenience of one as the other? In passing 


needs the protection of boots full as much as| 
her more hardy brother. If her feet are not 
wet by the exposure, her long skirts are damp 
and often frozen, while the snow adheres to 
the under sides for the space of a quarter of a 
yard up, which cannot be shaken off. She 
enters the school-room with glowing cheeks 
and warm with her healthful walk, and takes 
her seat at a distance from the fire. But her 
damp and frozen skirts wet her ankles and send 
a chill through her frame. She has no means 
of drying them, and thus she sits hour after 
hour and day after day. Some may pass 
through this trying ordeal uninjured, but others 
suffer severely by the present discomfort, and 
many contract colds, coughs, and consuuiption, 
and thus the graveyard is yearly peopled with 
early dead. 

An instance of this kind happened not long 
since, when the result, though lingering, was 
so speedy as to leave no doubt as to the cause. 
A young and healthful girl of a dozen years 
old had about a mile and a half to walk to 
school during the severe cold, and through the 
deep snows of winter before last. As the re- 
sult, her clothes were damp around the bottom, 
her ankles wet, and the teacher, unfit for the 
station, refused the reasonable request to go to 
the stove during school hours. A severe cold 
was contracted, and ina few months she chang- 
ed from a plump, fleshy, rosy-cheeked girl to a 
mere skeleton, pale and languid, so much so 
that her friends who had not seen her for that 
time, failed to recognize her. Medical advice 
was of no avail ; she never saw a well day 
again, and now she sleeps in death. 

It is true all may not suffer as did this one; 
but there is danger from all such exposures, 
and the only comfortable or safe way is for 
girls to wear thick boots, and thus be prepared 
to encounter the weather without risk of health 
or comfort. 


HOW TO LOOK YOUNG. 


How is it that some men, thought to be so old, 
still look so young; while others, though 
young, must still look old? The cause lies 
very frequently in themselves. Anold gentle- 
man, on being asked the reason, said, 

*[ never ride when 1 can walk; I never eat 
but one dish at dinner; I never get drunk. My 
walking keeps my blood in circulation, my sim- 
ple diet prevents indigestion, and never touch- 
ing ardent spirits, my liver never fears being 
eaten up alive.’ 

But he forgot to name one of the great causes 
of lasting youth—‘a kind,unenvious heart.’ Envy 
can dig as deeply in the human face as time 
itself. 


THE LACE MERCHANT’S DOG. 


The following incident ghows one of the 
strategems resorted to by smugglers in the old 
countries. A few years ago a lace smuggler 
trained an active spaniel to his purpose. He 
caused him to be shaved, and procured for him 
the skin of another dog, of the same hue and 
the same shape. He then rolled the lace 
around the body of hi dog, and put over it the 

ment of the stranger so adroitly, that it was 
impossible to discover the trick. The lace 
thus arranged, he would say to his docile mes- 
senger, 

‘ Forward, my friend.’ 

At these words the dog would start and pass 
boldly through the gates of Malines or Valen- 
ciennes, in the face of the vigilant officers 
placed there to ent smuggling. Having 








the ground, and.thus makes the same use of his 


bags 
passed the bounds, he would wait for his mas- 


ter at a little distance in the 
Such was the success of the smuggler, that in 
five or six years he amassed a handsome for- 
tune and kept his coach. 


ous neig 
notwithstanding his efforts to disguise his dog, 
he was suspected, watched, discovered and 
shot. There was then aoout him five thousand 
crowns worth of lace, the loss of which did not 
affect the master, but he was inconsolable for 
the loss of his faithful dog. 


open country.— 


Envy a the prosperous. A mischiev- 


bor betrayed the lace merchant, and 








REMARKABLE WORKS OF HUMAN 
LABOR. 


Nineveh was 15 miles long, 8 wide, and 40 


miles round, with a wall 100 feet high, and 
thick enough for three chariots abreast. 
lon was 50 miles within the walls, which were 
75 feet thick a 
en gates. The 
was 420 feet to the support of the roof. 
a hundred years in building. 


Baby- 


300 feet high, with 100 braz- 
mple of Dianna, at Ephesus, 
It was 
The largest of 


the pyramids is 481 feet high, and 653 on the 


sides ; its base covers 11 acres. 


The stones 


are about 30 feet in length, and the layers are 


380. 


It employed 330,000 men in building.— 


The labyrinth in Egypt contains 300 chambers 


and 12 halls. Thebes, in Egypt, presents ruins 


27 miles round, and 100 gates. Carthage was 


even though exposed to the same vicissitudes | Now mind you keep in practice! 


over the muddy or snowy road, the school-girl | 


| 
| 


thought that this clock was the missionary’s 
| god, and that the prayers he daily offered were 
|addressed to it! Should you not pity such a 


23 miles round. Athens was 25 miles round, 
and contained 350,000 citizens and 400,000 
slaves. The temple of Delphos was so rich in 
donations, that it was plundered of $500,000, 
and Nero carried away from it 200 statues.— 
The walls of Rome were 13 miles round. 





THE MEDICINE OF LAUGHTER. 


It is recorded of Dr. Griffin that when presi- | law. from counterfeits, and consequently can 
dent of the Andover Theological Seminary, he 
convened the students at his room one even- | monary complaints ; for coughs, colds, hoarsen 

Thin soles have undgubtedly caused the| ing, and told them he had observed that they | ¢ 
death of many a lovely girl in the spring-time | were all growing thin and dyspeptical from a | ya 
of life, and entailed upon others years of help-| neglect of the exercise of Christian laughter, 
less suffering and premature death, at a time|and he insisted upon it that they should go 
when the ties that bound her to earth were | through a company drill in it then and there.— | T 
multiplied and strengthened by the strong in- |The doctor was an immense man, 
stincts of a mother’s love ; and yet, in view of| in height, with great amplitude of chest, and 
these facts, multitudes of the young and giddy | most magisterial manners. 

‘ Here,’ said he to the first, ‘ you must prac- 
jtice; now hear me!’ and bursting out into a | 

It seems a little strange that while good | sonorous laugh, he fairly obliged his pupils one 
thick boots are thought necessary for the health | by one, to join, till the whole were almost con- | 


vulsed. 


* That will do for once,’ said the doctor, ‘and | ¢ 


? 
IDOLATRY IN CHINA. 
Some years ago, a picture of the Emperoi 


Napoleon was found in a Chinese hut, and the 


people were worshiping it as a god! A mis 


sionary at Hongkong used to conduct worship 
| with the children of his school in the room 
| where there was a clock standing on the chim- 


ney-piece. One ofthe boys for a whole yea’ 


people ? 


AIR AND EXERCISE. 


A young man should walk in the open ai 
six miles every day; a young woman three o 
four. 
of air in a minute;—if we walk at the rate o 


an hour, 2300. 
3000; trotting a horse, 1750, cantering, 1500. 


CATS. 


She combs her head with her hands, as it i 


enterprising cats watch for rats. He is en 
couraged to persevere in his singular employ 
ment by a remarkable degree of success. 


THE CHEAPEST TENEMENT. 


friend with— 
‘Well, Patrick, you are moving again, 
see.’ 


payin’ rints.’ 


A SINGULAR CASE. 


some ten weeks before. 


those of hydrophobia. He suffered 


ing maniac. His friends had to hold himt 
prevent his tearing his breast. 


Hew TO BE HAPPY. 
‘Seek your own good,’ the million ery, 
‘ By doing good,’ the wise reply ; 

If to be happy you'd essay, 
By making others so’s the way. 


sprin, 
consolations or your grief abounds. 


chanticleer always keeps his feathers so slee 
and smooth ?” 

‘No?’ 
comb with him.’ 


‘Well,’ said a carpenter, ‘of all the saws 


ever saw, [ never saw a saw saw as I saw that 


saw saw.’ 


call a bigger boy a ladder ? 





over six feet | and indeed almost every hamlet it contai 


When still, we used 500 cubic inches | the Unio 


one mile an hour, 800; two miles an hour, 
1000 ; three miles an hour, 1600; four miles 
If we run at six miles an hour, 


The cat’s tongue is her curry-comb—her comb 
and brush. You have often seen her use it— 


out of the reach of her tongue. There is a cat 
on the Connecticut sea-shore which goes down 
to the beach and watches for fish, just as less 


An honest Hibernian, trundling a hand-cart 
containing all his movables, was accosted by a 


‘Faith, I am,’ replied he. ‘The times are 
so hard, it’s a dale chaper hirin’ hand-carts than 


A young man died in Janesville, Pa., on 
the 27th ult., from the bite of a cat, received 
His symptoms were 
intense 
agony, trying to bite’ the hand which the cat 
had bitten ten weeks previous, and exclaiming 
that the sight of water made him mad—a rav- 


It depends on which floodgate you open, 
whether you be drowned in a tide of joy or of 
sorrow. It depends on whether your well- 
are above or beneath, whether your 


*Oan you tell me, Billy, how it is that the 


+ ‘Well, I'll tell you. He always carries his 


If a small boy is called a lad, is it proper to 


on 

THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. SOCIE TIE, 

Sl Ae Joe AaEs6 te tts Tint of mare thana . 
eTen' ications, seve: new and 

books. pam these are the following :— VERY cheiey 

ENGLISH NELLIE ; or, Glimpses of Be 
Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of * Helen Mortis, ¥ 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice learning to do Goog 

‘Letters to Young Communicants, on the Christiay 
Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautiful new 
gravings. Price 50 cents. a 
This is an intensely interesting bock, whic 

should read. P . h everybody 

WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph 
Principles. With fie original illustration, se 


cents. 

WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets we}l kept, he 
bellished with three new engravings. This is a book 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. pp. Bens 

GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Rey, 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘ The Awakens 
Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety, 
chapters, 230 pp. 33 cents. a) 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE ViLLaggE, 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22cents, b 

HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided ity 
17 chapters, with two original engravings. rr) 

cents. » 

THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. By the auth 
* Eldest Daughter,’ ‘ Beacons and Beckonings? «gn 
er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Illustrated with three very Xpreatin 
engravings. 122pp.—l0 chapters. 23 cents, 

A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure bow 
should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. 

TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs, Brown) 
Scrap But they 
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Book. For San and Ellen. 
stories are just as good for any other childr, 
25 cents. +o lp 











| TEN ae STONES 3 the Life Journey Of Jessie Pal, 
E FAULT? or, 


| er. pp. cents. 
& word to Christi 
16 cents, 


| WHERE LIES TH 
‘arents. 72 pp. 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
No. 13 Cornhill, Boston, 
ana a 
| AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
AS long been manufactured by a Practical chemig 
| H and every ounce of it under his own eye, with inn, 
| able accuracy and care. Protected jy 
be a 
lies the 
or the cure of lp 


88, asthma, 
nt 


It is sealed and 


as genuine, without adulteration. It supp 
remedy the world has ever known fe 
roup, whooping-cough, bronchitis, incipie 
ion, and for the relief of consumptive patients in 
need stages of the disease. As time makes these 
wider and better known, this medicine has Sradually by. 
| come the best reliance of the afflicted, from the log eabia 
of the American peasant to the palaces of European king, 
hroughout this entire country, in every state and city, 
Pecrorat is known as the best of all remedies Siefiael 
es of the throat and lungs. In many foreign countries §| 
| is extensively used by their most intelligent physi 
| Iftbere is any dependence on what men of every 
certify it has done for them; if we can trust ou 
senses when we see the dangerous atfections of the 
| yield to it: if we can depend on the assurance Of i 
| gent physicians, whose business is to know ; in sbort, 
there is any reliance upon any thing, then is it in 
bly proven that this medicine does cure the clase of 
ases it is designed for, beyond any and all other 
| known to mankind. Nothing but its intrinsie 
| and the unmistakable benefit conferred on thousands 
| sufferers, could originate and maintain the reputatig 
enjoys. While many inferior remedies have been 
upon the community, have failed, and been discarded,t 
| has gained friends by every trial, conferred benefits 
r | the afflicted they can never forget, and produced 
too numerous and remarkable to be forgotten. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
Lowell, Mass, 
oS sold by all the Druggists everywhere, 


r 





PAIN KILLER. 
LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BURMA 
SHWAYGHYEEN, Burmah, March 6, 18% 

Mr. P. Davis—Dear Sir: Such is the great demami 
the Pain Killer that I write you to send me as som 
r | possible, in addition to what I have hitherto ordered 


dozen boxes, (two dozen bottles ina box) and a bil 
T the same 





, that 1 may give you anorder on the Ti 
n to the amount of the same. N. Hama 
HentHapA, Burmah, March 17, 1% 
Mesers. P. Davis & Son—Gents: * * * I am sony 
| say the last box of Pain Killer sent me has not yet 
to hand. The expense of getting the medicine is 

| thing, “ these hard times,’’ but the want of it isof 
more importance. * * * S 4 
I 


f 


Send me as soon as 
another box of the same size, (viz. #50 worth.) 
an order on the Treasurer of the Missionary Union 
amount. Rev. B. E. Troma, 
Davis’ Pain Killer sold by all medicine dealers. 
45—ly 





500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
ANUMBER OF 
POPULAR WORKS. 


T have about 150 Agents now in the field who am 
ing from 


se $25 TO $150 A MONTH. 

There are many persons out of employment, who if 
had courage to try, could do well for themselves, ami 
te Usa a great favor by introducing my really 
lent 8. 

Persons out of employment would do well to send 
my catalogue with terms to Agents which I will 
Postage paid, on application. 


ADDRESS, 


H. DAYTON, Publ 
No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, N. 


I 
21—tf 





A NEW QUESTION BOOK. 
ONE THOUSAND 
QUESTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS, 
For the use of 


Sabbath Schools 


AND 
BIBLE CLASSES. 


An entirely new and most valuable work, just 


e American S. 8. Union. 
HENRY HO 
22—tf No. 9 ra 
NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
Ww", P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, 
thankful for the patronage of the last 
YBARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged am 


proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply 
School Books and School Stationey 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &. | 
PP greater variety thanan be found anywhere 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love 5 
tarianism, Ne Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB 
No. 22 School Street. 
Paros $l 4 rean. Six copies ror $5, PAYMBI? 
vaNcR. 
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BOUND VOLUMES 1 and $1,35. 
W. Hyde & BE. #. Duren, Bangor, 4 





















































‘No ] 
angrily. 
‘Yes } 
with equ 
‘ Well 
go back 
the right 
that if 1 
through 
please or 
tease anc 
to grow | 


whom ev 


é ima 


boy you: 


why wou 
little bat 
Both « 
Elliot an 
Meant it 
anybody 
‘In fi 
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number | 
tree, in 
They wo 
cheerfull 
they beg 
4 thief 
the loss 
stick, ar 
dry leaf, 
cil, exan 
discover 
of the e 
demand 
a to s 
trouble 
culprit, 
just so, 
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to your: 
* Certai 
his tail 
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